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1801 is clearly that of the "Superior Being" fallen from his high estate, 
and forfeiting the respect of his friends by a too obvious manoeuvring 
to retrieve lost ground. But there is a crescendo of admiration as Pitt 
nears his end; the long letter on his death is most minutely circum- 
stantial, and will probably supersede any previously published descrip- 
tion. Canning's repellent air of self-conscious rectitude appears no- 
where more clearly than in one of his own letters to Granville describing 
his having fallen in love. He writes as though defending himself from 
the Opposition for a lapse of official conduct. A distressful picture of 
Sheridan as a drunken blackguard, persecuting Lady Bessborough with 
attentions, balances an equally distressful picture of the Prince Regent 
grovelling before her with an amorous proposal. Granville's part in 
Malmesbury's peace missions to the Directory, and his own missions to 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, and Lady Bessborough's descriptions of Paris 
society in 1 802-1 803, are noticeably good. Countless small points, such 
as — the slump in the London stock market when word of Jefferson's 
election was received, the report of Lord Selkirk's appointment as min- 
ister to Washington in 1806, the bungled arrangements at Nelson's 
funeral, etc., will be new to many; and a letter of 1812 is fresh material 
for the episode between Lady Bessborough's daughter, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, and Lord Byron. The descriptions of Holland House and its so- 
ciety are as vigorous as Sidney Smith's and deserving of equal recogni- 
tion. One or two letters from Ireland epitomize with sympathy for the 
peasant the difficulties of the land question. 

Lady Granville's work as editor has been conscientiously done ; the 
task was by no means a light one, especially as parts of letters sent 
through the diplomatic bag of the Foreign Office required deciphering. 
The date of the Anti-Jacobin (I. 195, note) is incorrectly given. The 
index, essential to the use of such scattered material, is, with one or two 
exceptions, fully adequate. 

C. E. Fryer. 

The Chartist Movement in its Social and Economic Aspects. By 
Frank F. Rosenblatt, Ph.D. Part I. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Columbia 
University, vol. LXXIII., no. 1, whole no. 171.] (New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Company. 1916. Pp. 248.) 
The Decline of the Chartist Movement. By Preston William 
Slossen, Ph.D. [Columbia Studies, vol. LXXIII., no. 2, whole 
no. 172.] (Ibid. 1916. Pp. 216.) 
Chartism and the Churches: a Study in Democracy. By Harold 
Underwood Faulkner, Ph.D. [Columbia Studies, vol. 
LXXIII., no. 3, whole no. 173.] (Ibid. 1916. Pp.152.) 
It is a little over sixty years since a book wholly devoted to the his- 
tory of the Chartist movement was issued from the English press; for 
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not a single book on the subject has appeared in England since Gammage 
published his history in 1854. Gammage's history, a history written 
from inside the movement, has been reprinted at least once in England, 
and in a much larger form than the small, closely-printed volume pub- 
lished for Gammage by Holyoake, who was also of the Chartist move- 
ment. A German and a French study of the Chartist movement have 
been published; and the movement has had some attention in review 
articles and in books on the history of socialism in England. But despite 
the great and persistent activity of the working-classes in England in 
political life since the extension of the parliamentary franchise in 1885, 
and particularly since 1900, no English student of politics in the nine- 
teenth century has so far attempted a detailed history of the remarkable 
working-class agitation of 1 837-1 854. With the havoc that the war is 
making among the younger generation of students of history in England, 
it is unfortunately not probable that any book on Chartism by an English 
student can be forthcoming for a long time. Under these circumstances 
students of history all over the English-speaking world are under an 
indebtedness to Messrs. Rosenblatt, Slosson, and Faulkner, and to the. 
department of history at Columbia University, for these distinctly service- 
able studies of the Chartist movement. 

Mr. Rosenblatt's book on the social and economic aspects of the move- 
ment is the most detailed of the three studies. It is planned on a much 
larger scale than either Mr. Slosson's treatment of the decline of the 
movement, or Mr. Faulkner's study of the attitude of the churches 
toward Chartism. Mr. Rosenblatt in his two-hundred-odd pages of text 
carries the history of the movement only from 1837 to the Chartist riots 
at Newport, South Wales, in November, 1839, and he intimates in his 
preface that his original intention was to publish an extensive study 
covering the whole of the movement — a movement that did not completely 
die out until 1854. Such a plan involved a sojourn in England to collect 
additional material. This was frustrated by the war ; but Mr. Rosen- 
blatt promises a second volume at a later date. As far as it goes his 
study is, on the whole, a satisfactory piece of work. It is particularly 
so as regards the sketches of the leaders of the movement, and of the 
spirit in which they preached the gospel of revolt. He is less successful 
when he describes the political, industrial, and social conditions that gave 
birth to the Chartist movement. Peterloo is an old and oft-told story, 
and from the time the wide-spread popular agitation for a reform of the 
old representative system began in the decade of the American Revolu- 
tion until the eve of the Reform Act there was only one Peterloo, and 
no one year in which it could be said that " revolt and anarchy reigned 
supreme in all the manufacturing districts ". Looseness of statement is 
also obvious in the assertion — again in Mr. Rosenblatt's description of 
political and social conditions in the three decades that preceded the 
Chartist movement, that " executions for high treason became common 
events ". In the chapter on labor legislation and trade unionism, Mr. 
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Rosenblatt, in describing the attitude of the House of Commons towards 
those Radicals who continuously interested themselves in the fortunes of 
the wage-earning classes, makes the statement that " even Francis Place, 
the champion political wire-puller and labor lobbyist, for a long time 
could hardly secure a hearing in Parliament". No wonder, for Place 
never was of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Slosson's title, The Decline of the Chartist Movement, does not 
quite adequately describe his book. Such a title suggests a study of the 
movement only from the failure of the great petition of 1848. Mr. 
Slosson's best work, it is true, is of the years that followed the fiasco of 
the Kennington Common mass-meeting of 1848. But his story of the 
movement as a whole is singularly complete and quite comprehensive. 
If there were no other book on Chartism in existence, Mr. Slosson's 
study would serve most students of English political movements of the 
nineteenth century. It certainly would serve to the full those students 
who are already familiar with industrial and social conditions in Eng- 
land from the American Revolution to the first decade of Queen Vic- 
toria's reign. Clearness of presentation is the characteristic of Mr. 
Slosson's work. This is obvious and of much advantage when he is 
describing the attitude of the Chartists towards the agitation of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, and the relations of the Chartists to Sturge and 
Miall and other middle-class reformers, who unsuccessfully sought the 
aid of the Chartists in securing an extension of the parliamentary fran- 
chise which should include the wage-earners. Clearness both of state- 
ment and of reasoning are also obvious when Mr. Slosson is discussing 
to what extent greatly improved industrial conditions after 1848 ac- 
counted for the disappearance of the Chartist movement, and again 
when he is examining the advantages, direct and indirect, that accrued 
to the wage-earning classes of England in the last half of the nineteenth 
century from the Chartist agitation of 1837-1854. Mr. Slosson's sym- 
pathies are with the movement. But his sympathies have not biassed his 
judgment, and his statement of these gains has a good basis. He makes 
out a case for each; and in this survey — one of the most permanently 
valuable features of his book — he omits only one other advantage that 
can be credited to the Chartist movement. It was the most effective 
movement for popular political education that ever influenced English 
life before the organization of the present-day labor parties in English 
politics. 

Chartism and the Churches, Mr. Faulkner's contribution to these 
studies, is much shorter than either Mr. Slosson's or Mr. Rosenblatt's 
book. Mr. Faulkner's field was not nearly as large as those of his col- 
leagues. He has worked it with intelligence, resourcefulness, and thor- 
oughness; and has written a book of which the full value is not stated 
when it has been said that it is an excellent, almost indispensable com- 
panion volume to those of Messrs. Rosenblatt and Slosson. It is a dis- 
tinct contribution also to the history of the Established Church, the 
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Roman Catholic Church, and the Nonconformist or free churches of 
England and Scotland in the first ten or fifteen years of Queen Victoria's 
reign. It deals with an aspect of organized Christianity in Great Britain 
which has been generally ignored by church historians, and scarcely men- 
tioned by the general historians of the nineteenth century. The attitude 
of each church towards the Chartists is examined by Mr. Faulkner ; and 
about the only criticism of his presentation of the results of his research 
in a field hitherto unexplored, is that it might have been well in describ- 
ing the attitude of the Chartists toward the Established Church in Eng- 
land to have added a page comparing the church to-day with the church 
at the beginning of the Chartist agitation. Then even readers who have 
no intimate knowledge of the Established Church in the first half of the 
nineteenth century would at once realize why the Chartists were much 
more bitter against the Church of England than against the Catholic and 
the Nonconformist churches. In 1837, the year in which the Chartists 
began their agitation, the Established Church was almost as much in 
need of reform as the representative system had been from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to 1832. 

Edward Porritt. 

Memoirs of M. Thiers, 1870-1873. Translated by F. M. Atkinson. 

(New York: James Pott and Company. 1916. Pp.384.) 

This is an extremely interesting book, both because of the person- 
ality of the author and because of the events of which he treats, and of 
which he was himself a large part. The book is a chapter in auto- 
biography, that chapter being far and away the most crowded, the most 
intricate, and the most useful of a long career. It fell to the lot of 
Thiers to render an exacting, a painful, and a splendid service to his 
country after the allowable threescore years and ten had run out. Em- 
phatically the end crowned the work. 

The text of these Memoirs, of which this is an accurate and satisfac- 
tory translation, first appeared in 1903, although it had in fact been 
printed two years earlier. Several persons had already seen it, and par- 
ticularly Hanotaux, who reproduced several passages in the first volume 
of his Contemporary France, which " indiscretion " is said to have has- 
tened the publication entire of these notes and recollections. 

The volume consists of four parts, unequal in length, naturally enough, 
as the events described were of unequal significance. First we have a 
clear, compact account of Thiers's diplomatic journey to England, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Italy during the Franco-Prussian War in search of 
diplomatic or military aid for France. This account consists of notes 
written in the form of a journal and covering the period from September 
13 to October 28, 1870. The notes are precise, detailed, and entirely con- 
temporaneous. They give us clear indications as to why the various 
nations either did not care, or did not dare, to furnish the aid desired. 
It was a fruitless but illuminating voyage. One thing came of it. Eng- 



